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Q ABSTRACT et: 
In "Suggestologiia," Georgi Lozanov discusses his 
theories of Suggestqlogy, the scientific study of suggestion, and 
Suggestopedia, the application of suggestion to pedagogy. The Lozanov 
thesis cannot properly be understood in isolation, ‘however, and 
Suggestology and Suggestopedia should be considered in relation to 
yoga, Soviet and Western work in suggestion and psychotherapy, the 
Russian school:of physiological psychology and the Soviet concept of % 
the unconscious, Soviet lintuistics and pedagogy. Suggestology 
investigates the subsensory' signals or subliminal stimuli which come 
from the physical or social environment and which are absorbed into 
the unconscious mind before receiving a conscious expression. 
Suggestion, especially spoken suggestion, activates the reserve 
Capacities of the mind or the memory. Suygestopedia increases 
memorization capacities. Hypermnesia is facilitate@-by relaxation 
, techniques (derived from yoga and autogenic therapy) which increase 
' the subject's suggestibility to spoken suggestions or unconscious 
stimuli. The principal theoretical elements of Suggestypedia are: 
‘authority, infantilization, double-planeness, intonation, rhythm, and - 
concert pseudo-passivity. The lack of scientific data in 
"Sudestologiia" may lead to a negative reaction to the Lozanov 
thesis. The right way to approach the thesis, however, may be to 
_translate the -underlying original ideas and to reconstruct the 
statiStical evidence in accordance with the more rigorous and less — 
ideologically oriented methods used in Western science. 
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Suggestology and Suggestopedia: 


The Theory of the Lozanov Method 


W. Jane Bancroft 


. In 1970, Psychic Discoveries behind the Iron Curtain by 
Sheila Ostrander and Lynn Schioeder brought ko the attention of 
the West Dr. Georgi Lozanov, ‘a Bulgarian medical doctor and para- 
‘psychologist, head of the Institute of ‘  aggestology in Sofia and, 
founder of two- separate but related disciplines: Suggestology 
(from the Latin suggestio and the Greek logia), the scientific 
. study of. suggestion, and Suggestopedia which, as its suffix in- 
dicates, is the application of suggestion to pedagogy. In 1971, 
in Sofia, Dr. Lozanov's thesis, Sugestologila, was published in 
book form in the_.originesl Bulgarian and, in North America, an 
unofficial English translation wewane Geen teEie to a number of 
individuals. The thesis revealed very few practical details about } 
the gent ts which suggestion might be put in the classroom and it. 
became evident thet, in order to lesrn about Suggestapedic tech- 


” niques or about the conduct of a foreign languege class at the , 
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Institute of Suggestology, a personal visit to Bulgeria would 
be au couaes © lhonetheless, Sugestologila (Supgestology) does 
present a weaker of material about the Bulgarian 4nd Sowiet 
dein She to: perapeycholosy and about Dr. Lozanov's theory of 
suggestion. 

To a Westerner accustomed to a4 rational, logical presentation 
of theoretical points, backed up by factual details or statistical 
evidence, the Lozanov thesis (whether in the Bulgarian original 

‘or in its English translation) will, on more than one occasion, 
appear self-contradictory and disorganized. This seeming corte 
fusion concerning the theoretical presentation of Suggestology: 
is in marked contrast to the structured approach of the Lozanov 
language class and seems to result from a dieresenk. non-Western 
training and from a desire to obscure a number of issues out of 
fear of politica]. attack. However, it is pcorpe, after numerous 

x ; reedings of. Sugestolagiia to piece together the various choeretiunl 

elements and to: fit them together in something resembling a 

reasonably coherent pattern. 
In the gintroductory pages to his thests, Dr. Lozanov says 
~ ' that his tome will study or elaborate upon those subsensory 


mechanisms or unconscious elements which, in the final analysis, 


have a direct, positive effect on memorization. The theory of 


Suggestology, then, will be largely dealt with in its relation 
vt to Suggestopedia or, if you will, Suggestopedia has, as its 
starting point, psychological experiments aimed at increasing Ne 


the capacities. for memorization in the human brain, Education 
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{is meaningless, says Lozanov, "if new skills are not memorized 


snd made automatic so that they can be used - a basis for 

further ee According to moderr Soviet investigations, the 
average individual uses a very small percentage of the capacities 
of his brain--perhaps as low as four per cent, Following the 
Soviet line, Lozanov saps Leet hypermnesia or "super-memory" 
can be achieved by a suggestive set-up or set, eee, subsensory 
stimuli or signals directed towards the memory reserves of the 
wisekeneaes Yogis and others, according to investigations con- 
ducted by Lozanov and his staff, use these reserves in their 
phenomenal feats of rapid calculation and memorization of works. 
of oral literature. Even the average individual, however, can 
be trained to use more of his “brain reserves" and to give these 
“unconscious capacities" a conscious expression. 

The starting point for the investigations’ into hypermnesia’ 
made by the Institute’ of Suggestology was-provided -by Br. Lozanov's 
knowledge of yoga (he is a yogi himself, in addition to being a 
medical doctor and psychotherapist). According to the original 
articles on the links between the Lozanov system and veieacuhaeh 
articles provided the basis -for the chapters on Suggestology in 
the Ost rander-Schroeder Psychic Discoveries behind the Iron ° 
Gistain aid The ESP Papers (Bantam, 1976)--Lozanov studied hyper- 
mnesia in yogis in Bulgaria and India, he found (or knew) that 
hypermnesia is linked to certain téchniques of relaxation and 
concentration and he conceived an. educetional.system in which . 


certain yoga exercises could be used, in the classroom, to induce 
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super-memory in students learnine, basic factual materials (of 
foreign languages, for example). The original articles re 
of which appear, in translation, in The ESP Papers) and“the 
sections on yoga in the iotanon thesia are not as specific as one 
would Tikecend one is obliged to ponder the often vague presen-. 
tation of controversial material emanating from a communi st 
country. Nonetheless, a number of points emerge. According to 
Sugestologiia (p. 15), the yosis needed hypermnesia to be able to 
preserve for: future generations a given Sie treditidne: Among 
the Brahmins, for example, gifted children were subjected at 
an early age to a special kind of training which shebiied Even ts 
develop their memory and to learn the vast body of ancient 
teachings by heart. Certain yosis had, as their sole occupation, 
the memorization of sacred writings so that, sie if all the 
ancient books of India were destroyed and only one yozi remained 
alive, he would ie able Me restore the entire literature from 
memory. . . 

While in “India in 1967, Dr. Lozanuv witnessed a demonstration 
by a Bombay yori named Sha, &A lawyer by profession; in which Sha 
gave evidence cof his ftypermnestic abilities regarding figures and 
objects. Sha's computer-like near Bad been develoned after 
three years of yoga exercises (ps 15)... Since, by definition, 


average students would not be able to spend three years on yoga 


before,enrolling in, say, a foreign lenguage course, Lozanov 
guite obviously gave serious thought (both before and after his 


visit to India) to which yoga exercises could be adapted for use- 
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in the classroom so that the students could reproduce, but in 


somewhat modified form, the super-memory of Sha and others like him. 
Although referred to somewhat obliquely or djsjointedly in 
the thesis, it is evident that the meth investigations of Dr. 
Lozanov and his staff comprised two aspects: (1) an investigation 
of the ‘physical exercises OF Hatha yoga and a scientific measure- 
ment .of changes’ in ‘pulse and brain waves that occurred with each 
posture or asana; (2) a consideration of Raja (or royal) yoga 
with its emphasis on mental concentration, self-discipline and 
meditation. Attention was paid to the ties between Hatha yoga 
ana Raja’ yoga, to the links between the Savasana posture and a 
state of relaxation, between certain breathing exercises and a 
state of mental concentration, ' 
One of the reports quoted near the end of Suggestology , 
cn 427), the unofficial English translation of the Lozanov thesis, 
and wh.ch was omitted from the Bulgarian original, mentions that 
a course at the Institute of Suggestolovgy begins with a certain 
preparatory training, "the aim of which is to accelerate the 
teaching of a given subject through suggestion (or auto-sizgestion), 
under favorable conditions of physical and mental relaxation 
(auto-reldxetion gerived from yoga)." According to the original 
Lozanov thesis, mental concentration combined with a particular 
form of self-relaxetion creates conditions for activating the 
auto-suzgestive mechanisms and henee ene capacities of the un- 
conscious (or reserves of the mind) (p. 160). 


' For the proper combination of relaxation and concentration, 


the slowing down of the pulse and the induction of the alpha state 


6 
in which materials may be quickly absorbed, Lozanov and his staff 


found that the Savasana exercise and deep, rhy' .mic_ breathing 


were required. (Student questionnaires reproduced in the thesis 
refer (D. 34) to the "crux of the matter"--that of attaining a 

state of relaxation. Some students ment oned vid the fuses 
exercises, at least initially, proved difficult). With the aid 

of specified breathing exercises, the students under investigation 
demonstrated volitional slowing down of the pulse (p. 162). ee - 
ding. to Sugestologiia, "the Savasana exercise, developed in any 
psychotherapeutical System, such as autogenic training, is of 
significant importance as an initial point for discovering the 
possibilities of unconscious menial activity" (p. 163). While 
in a state of relaxation, studénts are more suggestible and can : 
receive information more resdily--in the form of "suggestions" 

coming from the environment os from the teacher, s 

Before engaging. in a philosophical and scientific discussion 

Jof suzgestion and of its effects on the unconscious, Dr, boeancv 

Says that the phenomenon of suggestion exists ina wide variety 

of disciplines or areas. Suggestion is used, for example, in 
business, especially in advertising, to hit below the level of 
consciousness and to encourage consumers to buy foods without 

their being entirely aware of the reasons fae which they are vur- 
chasing the products in question. The suggestive power of’ religion, 
of religious institutions and leaders has been demonstrated throughe . 
out history and has been the theme of numerous books. Suggestion, — 
according: to the Lozanov definition of subsensory stimuli cirected 


toward the unconscious, has a‘place in the aivs. Writers must 
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7 
capture the attention of the reader and actors must win over their 
audiences by appealing to the emotions. 

Like hypnosis, suggestion is usually considered to be a 
part of medicine in Bulgaria (as in the Soviet Union). Suggestion 
is used in both the hypnotic and the waking state iss the doctor 
or psychotherapist and Dr. Lozanov, for example, has performed 
painless surgical operations using suggestion and/or hypnosis, 
instead of shesthetios, Both suggestion and hypnosis are used 
in the Soviet-bloc countries to cure.neuroses and psychosomatic 
illnesses and to affect physiological and biochemical processes. ° 
According to the Lozganov thesis, spoken instructions (com- 
bined with the attitude, expectation and authority of the doctor) 
have a suggestive nature, by definition, and engage the unconscious 
mental activity of the patient. In so-called "placebo" therapy, 
the value of suggestion 1s all-important; what is decisive is 
-the tone of’ voice- and gestures the doctor uses in order to achieve 
the desired therapeutical effect (p. 263). Experiments have 
_ proved baat. in many c&ses, a placebo or medicine given to humor, ~ 
rather than cure, the HaBAene has actually been effective in the 
treatment of certain psychosomatic diseases. Suggestion may be 
used bo wiiteRe the mental strain or physicel pain connected 
with the illness; - establish a regime of rest; to achieve, 
mutual confidence between doctor and patient; to remove the nega- 
tive effect of certain stimuli related to the senses; to bring 
about an extended period of physiological sleep; to organize 


proper nutritional habits; to improve motivation and attitudes 


(p. 72). ; 
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In teaching, it 1s well known that there are populer and/or 

well-respected instructors with whom it is easy to learn and who 
o maintain discipline effortlessly. According to’ the Lozanov thesis, 
it:is’quite obvious that there exist certain psychological ox 
pedagogical techniques which are quite Sheds unnoticed by the 
teachers themselves but which nonetheless help them to attract 
and to keep the attention of their students. More generally, 
aenauaees or subsensory signals, both positive and negative, 
constantly emanate from the physical and social environment in 
which we live and these’are often absorbed into the unconscious 
mind before being observed and/or analyzed by consciousness. 
Why do certain environments and certain individuals or groups :* 
have a depressing effect on us while others create a positive 
impression? Lozanov elaine that the subsensory stimuli or signals 
coming from the milieu or from a given individual or group may 


2 
affect us more directly then phenomena perceived by the conscious: 


mind. Such elements in the pedenanieal’ process as the physical 
set-up of the classroom, the teacher's facial expression, tone of 
etude anth nk towards the students--all of which constitute 

Signals directed toward the unconscious--may be more directly 
responsible for results achieved by he aay eee than the actual 
logical presentation of the material taught. According to ~ i 
Lozanov, subsensory veactions, 4f provoked by a specific systen, 

can  etaet tietortvation inpeswec tins of the fact that the persons 


investigated are not aware of the existence of these reactions 


(p. 11). The aim of Suggestology is to investigate the week, 


? 


or unnoticed, suggestions (or suggestive: signals) which come 


from the physical and social environment ‘and which: are absorbed 
into the unconscious mind before receiving a conscious ex- 


pression (pp. -56 ff). 


In his discussion of bhewikeGnesious and of subseneary 
stimuli or suggestive Signals affecting the unconscious, Dr. 
Lozanov is very much influenced, as dhe wipe expect, by Soviet 
- psychological theory. (It is to be noted that the Lozanov thesis, 
Sugestologiia, was written for a Soviet university, the University 
of Kherkov, and that Bulgaria is one Fast-European country which 
dicediy follows the Soviet party line). Although more complex 
than it is often presented, Soviet psychology dig Haey Newey 
based on Marxism-Lénint sm and the theories of I. P. Pavlov. In 
‘the Soviet BEPERE OE VEY. mental operations are properties or pro- 
ducts of the brain, the highest form of organic matter; 1t ts 
impossible to understand mental operations without a krrowledge 
of the ‘cerebral processes which underlie mental activity. Con- 
sciousness is ¢ reflection of the objective (or external) world; 
in explaining mental processes; therefore, the peyahaleetee: - 
following Lenin's theory of reflection in which ideas are re- . 
_flections of the material world, must take into account the eb- 
jective reality these processes reflect. Neural-mental activity. 
is conditioned by the form of existence of living beings ari 
varies with changes in the form of existence. The development 
of human sotieshoushess is therefore conditioned by changes in 
the material life of society and must be aided . vee in’ the 


abstract, but in a concrete historical setting. RBsychic life 


0 
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~as F. V. Bassin, Lozanov presents arguments for the existence of 


10 


develops in accordance with variations in the structure of the 


~ 


organism; human consciousness is linked to the development of 


« 


man’s social being. Conscrousness is formed in practical activity. 


- 


and revealed in the course of activity. Changes in the content 


and form of practital activity can, therefore, greatly iapinense 
the organization and development of mental saaouaaeet 

In the Soviet view, the ‘dies ai idea of the unconscious ® 
(or subconscious) a the exclusive property of Western bourgeols 
psychology, with its evantencs of morbid sexuality, decadent n= 
dividualism anc subjectivism. In. the "thaw" ‘or the 1960's, ‘howe 
ever, while continuing to remain firmly, opposed to the Freudian 


* 
idea of the subconscious, Soviet ' psychologists | were obliged (or 


Coputhteds to recognize the fact that there exist ve man certain 


cognitive activities which effect behavior aha which take place; 
as it were, beneath the threshold of consciousness. Unconscious 
forms of hither nervous activity were said to be cerebral\ pro- 7 
cesses,which 0, indeed, exist. Cognitive processes not davertny 
consciousness could be said to regulate’ the aekiaity of man in - 
the manner of Pavlovian signals. - 


¢ 


Following the example of such prominent Soviet psychologists 


; , : v 
the unconscious within the framework of dialectical materialism , 


7 ae : . 
(or Marxism-Leninism), the Soviet phystological tradition of _ | an 


- Sechenov, Bekhterev and Pavlov and the concept of the "set" as 


expounded by the Georgian psyehologist, D. N. Uznadze. The 


unconscious is ciscussed in terms of a functional condition of 


"@ 


a 
the neryous system and anésnseleus phenonens in terms of the 
memory of ive brain. suggestions are Signals which» emanate.from 
the material world and which influence the nervous system. “accor= 
PS ding. to Bassin (and Lozanov), wi fhout a concept of the unconscious, 
— it is  Ampossi ble to understand automated (or anno S18) een 
the function or structure of certain acts of behavior, the nature 
ef dreams, aerated and resistance tq dtseasé (p. 182). 
Lozanov claims that he is following in the footebens: of “ 
Pavicv, the most illustrious and wba Snow répresentative of” 
the Russian school of physiological psychology, in defining — : 
“ suggestion from a physiological point of v¥ew as a typical senate, 
tioned reflex or’ temporary connection between organism and matic 
(ps 84). ‘Pavlov called the first,signalling system thet stream 


t 


of stimuli which comes from the external world ‘and which “sig- 


‘nalizes" those objects necessary for the survival of: fhe organism. 


. in,a given environment. While this system 1g common “to man’and * 


” 


“en higher order: of animals; there is, in man, & second line of ~ 


signals (or stimuli) made up of onde, Words or speech do not 


directly "sipnalize" reality but rather the datolor “tha first . 


Stane tis system. ‘Words areg therefore, "Signals of signals" ~ 


and, as eae constitute the Pavlovian’ second signalling’ lee 
’ Both fora of cond} tioned reflexes are acquired through indivi- : 
dual experience in the odurse of ahbowetents and both enable 


‘the individual to adapt himself to the changing conditions of 


. his is ae Aécording, to the Lozanov thesis, not only 


consciows, but also unconscious mental eetivities occur ih the. 


e ov 


Le 
interrelation of the two signalling systems (Adeomotory, speech), 
especially when the nervous system is ina state of inhibition 
(1.e., in an inhibited, as opposed to an active state). In 

Making this connection,-. Lozanov follows the reasoning of his Se 
. mentor, FP. V. Bassin who says: 
It is possible for various complex and psychologically rich 
experiences to be suppressed so that they are removed from 
i consciousness but meanwhile remain intact in an inhibited 
b condition so that, in the future, with weakening of inhibition, 
: - they will again enter consciousness. One may find numerous 
. ? indiéations of this fact in the Pavlovian "Lectures on the 
Function of the Large Hemispheres," in "Pavlovian Clinical 
; ik, oo Wednesdays," and in many other sources. 
biptucete views are in acedrdsriee with Soviet psychology of the 
1960's in which the Pavlovian conditioned reflex is said to be 
@ phiehodense ee physiological and psychological. Mental activity 
1s higher nervous activity. | 
Within the tradition (or confines) of Soviet psychology or 
neurophysiology, there have been few attempts at a systematic 
4 , review of tie complex forms of noncognized (or unconscious) cere- 
js _ bral activity determined by the concrete psychological content 
of an objective siecaiver ahd in turn, influencing objective 
behavior. The only acceptable explanation of the unconscious ‘ 
in the Soviet Union is the theory of the "set" as expounded by 
D. N. Uznadze and as researched at the Uznadzé Institute of 
‘ ; Psychology. of the Academy of Sciences of the Georgian Socialist 
. Republic. | 
The model experiment (and the simplest one) conducted in 


Pe. ae the Uznadze Institute to demonstrate the phenomenon of “set” 


«onsists in the following: For several trials in a row, a subject 


es fe 13 
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(with eyes closed) is given two spheres of equal weight but 
different volume, one in each hand, each always in the same hand, 
Then the subject 1s: given spheres which are the same in both 
volume and wetght, Asked.which of these spheres is larger, the 
subject as a rule in this "critical" trial answers that the balls 
are of unequal size and that the Larger sphere is in the-hand 
which previously received the smaller ephepes According to 
Uznadze, underlying this "contrast illusion" of size or weight 
is a particular “internal state". or a peculiar change of the 
functional condition of the central nervous system. Analysis of 
this “state” or functional disturbance makes it possible to 
throw some light on its Spacasbenieuiees © . 

First of all, this condition or "set" is completely depen- 
dent on tne series of trials preceding the critical beets its 
usually fails to appear in the absence of-these preceding trials. 
Therefore, in principle, it appears to be a peculiar, extremely 
complex reflex sedecvern of the subject to an objective influence. 
Balls of equal size are perceived as being of unequal size in 
view of the fact that their perception was preceded by fixation 
-of the set towards the perception of a larger and a smaller ball. 
Having been formed, the set ia pemdeived: aver a given interval 


of time as a functional disturbance which may be objectively 


displayed by appropriate experimental measures but which is not 
directly available to the subject's consciousness. Notwithstanding 
4ts unconscious character, the set influences succeeding conscious 


experiences, predetermining {n certain respects their character 


. 
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and dynamics. The set arises in response to*’stimulstion of a 


complex character and ajpears as a change of a complex type which 
is not localized within the limits off any one physiological sys- 
tem. The set has primary central neural components, the physiolo- 
%iecal explenation of which can only be provided by means of such 
Reeaanen methods as electroencephalography, autocorrelation , 
analysis, analysis of potentials using computers and so on. 

And finally, the set is not equally connected with the various 
cerebral systems, which makes it possible to speak of a certain 
cerebral localization of these conditions. 

According to Soviet psychologists, the concept of "sets 
provides an interpretation of the unconscious in terms of ob- 
jective changes in the functional condition of tne nervous system 
and as a special form of higher nervous activity, reflexly de- 
fined by environmental factors and influencing, in its turn, | 
the ultimate behavior of the subject. In his thesis, Lozanov 


expresses the Soviet view that the Uznadze “set™ isa state 


_ which is unconscious. Suggestion, especially spoken suggestion, 


creates the set and activates the reserve capacities of the mind. 
Hones: in the foundation of suggestion obviously lies the mechanism’ 
of the set (p.. 175). | . 

In accordance with the Soviet psychology of the 1960's, 
Lozanov's Sugestologita emphasizes that the important role of 
unconscious niente! activity cannot be denied. “There exist many A 
facts in life and in clinical practice, from’human hypnosis to 


physiologicel experiments, which show the importance of extra- 


conscious mental activity for the correct understanding 
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of the individual, whether in good health or bad" (p. T0135 
The Lozanov thesis outlines three elements which prove the exis- 
tence of the unconscious: unconscious mental activity during 
sleep (dreams, in particular) ; unconscious mental activity during - 
hypnosis, (age regression, for example); unconscious mental activity 
during a normal state of wakefulness (so-called extra-sensory 


@ 
perception or the absorption of subliminal stimuli from the en- 


vironment). .\. Lat hs 

" Unconscious mental activities during sleep are many and 
diverse. Scientists and artists (Risenuy mentions Mendeleyev 
and Coleridge, among others) have received creative inspiration 
for their work during sleep; modern psychotherapy and medicine 
use techniques of suggestion during sleep fer the process of 
healing. The creative unconscious mental operations during sleep 
may take the "free" form of uncontrolled dreams or these pro- 
cesses may be controlled for healing or education. Suggestions 
given to the patient during natural sleep at night are most. 


often made without the patient's being able to remember the 


psychotherapeutical procedure itself (p. 102); nevertheless, 
these suggestions, made during night sleep, are carefully monitored 


by the doctor or psychotherapist and the patient itist be trained 


or prepared in advance to receive them. Scviet hypnopedia or 
siteneecnips makes controlled use of unconscious mental pro- 
cesses during sleep for purposes of instruction in basic factual | 
materials; the students are carefully trained in advance to pro- 


gram their sleep and to receive the appropriate materials (items 
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of foreign language vocabulary, for example) anc the programs 
PHaIISEL Yes are carefully worked out beforehand and recorded on 

tape _ a suitable. tone of voice by the instzuctor(s). In his 
diauseton of unconscious mental activity during Sleep, Dr. Lozanov 
> refers (1) to. the Pavlovian work on physiological conditions of 
sleep fan wlan. for eyample, the Soviet theoretical framework 

of hypnopedia is built); (2) to electroencephalographic investi- 
gations of sleep; (3) ‘to discussions of “paredoxical" or “rapid- 
eye movement" ee (as distinct from "orthodox" sleep). 


AS 
The problem of sleep began to be investigated by Pavlov 


t 
in the course of his experiments with animals (p. 106). During 

a number of experiments, the animals fell asleep and this hampered 
further work. Originating by accident, sleep became a subject of 
inquiry. According to Pavlovian theory, the brain is constructed 
from an astronomical number of brain cells or neurons. The two 
ee functional ees of living neurons known so far to modern 
science are the states of excitation one inhibition. The exci- 
tation of neurons can increase and aubanee mele activity of certain 
parts of the. brain and also the organs with itor certain neurons 
are connected. Inhibition, on the ‘other hand, can "block" o1 
"brake" large parts of the brain's "excited" sections (cerebral 
areds) and even deactivate the function of certain organs. It 

is important to note that even the simplest Skenoneero? an or- 
aad is impossible unless the two states, excitation and in- 


nieition, occur simultaneousiy, In the course of his experiments 


with animals, Pavlov established that sleepiness and sleep occur 


47 


17 
when the process of inhibition begins to gain the upper hand in 
the constant interaction between these two processes of excitation 
| and inhibition, 

Bawiey elaborated the protective and restorative role of 
internal inhibition-(1.e., sleep): the process that is so im- 
portant in regulating and coordinating the central nervous acti- 
vity which controls the entire organism. Pavlov claimed that 
inhibition is not a period of inactivity of the newvora: Rather 
he regarded the nature of sleep not only as ie. wadwebian of the 
external activity of the nerve cells, but also as a considerable 
activation of the internal and restorative processes. Inhibition, 
‘paradoxically, is a highly active process within the neurons but 
this activity 1s of a special kind; sleep is a manifestation of 
protective and preventive inhibition occurring in the neurons 
af ate Seeing Dipting Gntemel “niibhtaon, ‘Yaa meuxony ercthe 
brain are "cut off" from external activity and nearly cease to 
respond to environmental steele, The "{nhibited activity" of 
cerebral neurons during sleep is directed to specific functions, 
including perhaps their lown repair on a biochemical level. For: 
Pavlov, sleep is a: ieteneary phase in the existence of the 


nervous system. Sleep is inherent to each cell. 


Both Soviet and Western ideas support each other in that, 
during the fluctuation of excitation/inhibition and vice versa, 
inhibition of large cerebral areas (sleep on-a physiological 
Vier) Coes not occur at once but gradually. This gradual 


onset of internal inhibition or sleep is observable by studying 
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the various channels of an electroencerphalograph. As an E.E.G. 


.  ? : 4 
‘" ds recorded from currents of a multi-electrode device on the 


surface of the skull, it is possible to distinguish the blo- \ 


sy 
electrical activities of various cerebral. ureas. By comparing, 


‘| r example, one area of the brain with anothe, one channel 

can show signs of sleep and: the nee Signs of the waking Seay: 
According to Pavlovian cheats, before the onset of deep 
gleep, on the one hand, or the fully alert state, on the other, 


he brain cells are subjected to a number of intermediate states 


~ (Mp aste states") on their functional level. The various stages 
‘lot Sleep may be distinguished one from the other by' the frequency 
and amplitude of the brain waves.as shown on the electroenceria= 

_/LoRraphic tracings. The four main types of brain waves (alpha, 
‘beta, delta and theta) differ from each other ty their oscilla-_ 


o 
. | tion eEonuencies and ehanges in their voltage are also subjected - 


| to alternation which can be caused by a number cf Pacteicc. 

| ; Electroencephalographic features‘of the cyclical variation 

| o£ sleep stages curing the entire night heave shown two distin- 

1 guishable types of sleep: orthodox sleep and paradoxical sleep. 
Orthodox (or slow-wave) sleep has a ‘higher index of slow- 
frequency (theta and delta) components while paradoxic@l (or 

| fast-wave) sleep has a significantly high index of fast-frequency 
(beta and alpha) low-voltage components similot and sometimes * . 
identical to those of the waking state. Scientists comparing 
the eye’ movements during orthodox and paradoxical sleep found 


sudden and jerky, movements of the eyes in paradoxical sleep 
’ 2 


te 


‘rates (pp.’1ll ff). The rapid eye movements, which appear during 
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while a slow, rolling movement of the eyes was characteristic 
of orthodox sleep. According to the Lozanov thesis, rapid.eye 
movements occur four to five times during the period of night 
diese (these periods last from about five minutes to about one 
hour) and are accompanied by accelerated pulse and breathing 


RG 


paradoxical sleep, provide tte name of R.EwMe sleep which has a 


high incidence .of dream recalls. Lozanov's investigations con- 


fismed that the changes that occur in the E.E.G. during rapid- 
eye movement sleep are annlogical to the "alpha. activity" that 
occurs during a state of wakefulness. a 

; Following the araument’ of F.-V. Bassin, Lozanov. claims that 
the dreams characteristic of R.E.M. sleep are a manifestation of 
the unconsciots (or unconscious mental activity). “This logical 
conclusion which F. V. Bassin made in summing up the results of 
modern neurophysiological investigations fully supports our con- 
cept of the unconscious forms of higher nervous activity which 
Eee ed play a decisive role in the materialization of the 
principal internal mechanisms of suggestion" (pp. 118-19). 
Soviet scientists in particular have used the period of para- 
doxical (or rapid-eye movement.) sleep for hypnopedia or sleep- 
learning. _Lozanov Guotes F. V. Bassin to the effect that, on 
the basis of numerous investigations into thé processing of' 
inforination by the etigenina brain and into the physiological: 
anaes that Seoanpany rapid-eye movement sleep, "it may be 


assumed that the electrophysiological manifestations of somnolent 


states of mind reflect, not only the basic and vitally important 
e x 
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metabolic activity of he nervous system, but also the unconscious 
processing. of information" (p. 119). | 

“ Accorcing to Dr. Lozanov, there are many hypnotic phenomena 

‘ which demonstrate (or have demonstrated) the existence and the 
Significance of unconscious mental activities (p. 120). Suggested 
physiological and psychological changes have been known to take 
place while the subject was under hypnosis (the elimination of 
Bean in lad ces pater for example). The hypno-suggestive 
cular clarity in hypnotic experiments involving changes ina 
subject's personality or mental functions. According to Lozanov, 
the largest amount of experimental material in this area is that 
concerning ‘the still controversial problem of hypnotic age re-- 
gression (p. }22). 

Personality regression, the return to a past. age with its 

, corresponding functional states, is a frequent phenomenon in 

 Baviepsinssined elimi eel practice for the treatment of mental 
ilinesses. Dr. eerie first investigations into hypnotic | 
age neebenwhon were made in the early 1950's and the-results 


. were published in 1955 and 1959. Investigations were directed 


a ) 
‘toward the examination of (1) eyeball movements; (2) handwriting; 
(3) drawings made by the hypnotized patients being treated for 


‘ Se 
, neurotic aliments (pp. 124-25). The question was asked whether 


the changes in> <e subject's behavior, speech, handwriting and 


wobld-cublook.. duriig, the period of the suggested "past age" 


apbtennendsa to the ‘actual "lived-through" age (p. 123 )% 


a 


that he was two days old, his eye movements resembled the “floating” 


_ which the subject peeeiie and replays past events and one in 


di 
In experiments with hypnotic age regression, Lozanov found 


that, when the suggestion was made to a patient under hypnosis 


and "squinté eyes of a newly-born infant. There was also a dis- 
tortion of the correct eyeball position and the absence of syn- 
chronized movements (p. 125). When the patient was told, for 
example, that he was eight years old, his drawings and hand- 
writing specu ee Pines of a child of eight. Although elements 
Reo, Eee recat en ey rn gee ede eee 
notized and "regressed" in Ane. the general behavior of the, 
hypnotized pattent(s) was‘ that of the appropriate earlier "age ony 
areas 

| teenies puts the question as to whether the suggested, 
child- like age constitutes, in tBets a reincarnation of the child's 


personality. Or are there two types of age regression: one in 


which the subject in actual fact returns psychically avid phy- 
siologically to the suggested past functional level with the 


virtual disappearance of all experiences after the suggested 


"age? And some scientists say that there 1s a third state which 
-4s a mixture of the two types of age regression (p. 131). 
‘Lozanov's results show that, in individual moments and for cer- 


tain individual functions, true regression may be reached, in 


the sense of an actual a eare to a aces Pune ELOneS sev es 
Through hypnotic Hyneriiestac evidense may be woliected for the 


characteristic features of a given suggested age, which features 
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‘may then be acted out in the form of a play (p. ie In this” 
process of hypnotic age regression and/or play acting, materials 
-may emerge from the patient's memories of bis ww development 
as well as Pye his observations of children.” 
Together with Soviet scientists, Lozanov has found that, 


under hypnosis, an individual personality may show merked im- 


provement, especially in creative potential. Hypnosis releases 
inhibitions (or inhibiting processes) and conditions are created 


tor the tent rening* of deeply suppressed: and older traces 


It is well known, for example; that the child is more spontaneous 
and “creative” than the adult and that, in addition, thé former 
can absorb larger amounts of material into his more active nemory. 
“The hypermnesia mechanisms probably extend directly to the. 
motory functions and the wider nerve structure" (eo, 1392). While 
such “creative sandPecterions as hypermnesia do not last long 
under hypnosis (or rather, the hypnotic state ‘cahnot be pro- 
longed beyond a certain point), Lozanov here found that: the 
suggestion(s) involved in icoheute can have a lasting sheaebs 
thanks to the skill of the physician or psychotherapist. 

’ According to Lozanov, when a specific age is suggested to 
the Hypnotized person, a necessary depth of retention 1s formed 
in order ,to suppress the newer and- more inhititable trace conm= 

“peter and to create a temporary link with the trace complexes 
of the sijantive exes The suggestion: "Now you are eight years 
old" contains the following two components: (1) evexpthine after 
the age of eight is non-existent; (2) there is an age of eight 


(pp... 132-33). In. the Lozanov experiments in hypnotic age 
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regression, the drawings, hendwelhing and eye movements, of the 
suggested age coincided with those of the objective age only 
when the age regression had been achieved successfully, 1.@e, 
when the two components (as mentioned above) were fused, This 
"fusion" produced a profound and sustainece hypnotic state so 
that everything after the age of eight was forgotten (or sus@ ‘ 
pended) and the general behavior was in accordance wien ene 
of.a child of eight. 

Hypnotic age regression shows that unconscious ental 
activity exists in the form of @ memory of the brain--the com- 
plex of snneetnas ane unconscious contents of the human eéyche 
which comprise various past stages of individual SeeeLomueNt 
(pp. 134-35). In general, what occurs in experiments involving. 

_ complete and/or partie age regression cannot. be remembered * 
after the subject 1s released from a ner hypnosis. ,When, 
for example, the suggestion is given to a hypnotized paraor to - 
recite a given poem two hours after release from a state of. | 
hypnosis, the individual performs this act quite eutomatically,; 


without understanding the reasons for his action. * Once the 


subject emerges from’ the hypnotic state, the whole complicated 
mental activity in connection with the appropriate experiments 
remains. outside the field of consciousness, 1.e., in the regions * 
of the unconscious and the higher nervous activity related to it. 

SeGre ens to Lozanov, unconscious mental activity in hypnosis 
may play an important. role in maintaining an individual's good 


health. Therapeutical ecmnesia, the forgetfulness of recent 


t : ° 
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events, with normal memory (or more erase Heed memory) for remoté 
ones, brings cathartically to the ferecround those "unfully 
site Sabai experiences" of a psychotraumatic nature which are 
a part of the unconscious. Ecmnesia and age regression also have 
a very’ close and useful relationship to nypROLAG hypermnesia 
or super-memory; the clear recollection of pant areata, forgotten. 
‘by the conscious mind, is host dramatically manifested in the ° 
personality of a subject eee in age who, has returned to 
a past’ functional level (p. 135). According ‘to Lozanov. 16 16 
important to. emphasize that hypnotic hypermnesia is one of the 
essential manifestations of unconscious mental: acttvity under 
hypnosis. Hypermnesia can be obseryed in hypnotic age re- 
gression and it oe be isdlated without causing sees changes 


in personality. Lozanov claims that hypermnesia should be 


7 


developed (or researched) not only in the hypnotic state but a 
also in the suggestive atmosphere of the waking state. 


Following the example of ‘other scientists, Lozanov notes 


. in his thesis (p. 134) the relationship between paradoxical 


ao (or rapideeye movement) sleep and the “alpha activity" character- 


istic of a state of Waker MANES S HYPNORES sleep exists; hypnosis 
mmy be referred to as a kind of sleep; ‘although differences have 


x 


been established between sleep, hypnosis and the “alpha state" 

in wakefulness, tive Hees links between them. RECOM to 
he | Lozanov, unconscious nentat activity can (or should) he looked . 
for not a in sleep and hypnosfs but also in a more mriceniacl™ . 


' form when we ere awake. Following the line of Soviet researchers, 


ey aa : = : * 
Lozanov links the unconscious forns. ae mental activity ina 
7 6s 


state of wakefulness to Lenin's. theory -of reflection, in which 


“ahaiale Peon the KeaeHial world enter the central nervous, system 
subiimivelty. Such phenomena ‘as syaiene sight: (in’which the 
. skin "perceives" tight), extra-sensory perception, mental — 
suggestion A la Vasiliev and clairvoyance according to Pavlov : 
are discussed in terms of the unconscious reflection of sub- 
‘ liminal stimuli {pp. na “a pp. 149-51). ’ | . 

An enormous body ‘of information enters the’ central nervous 
system in the form of sublimin&l signals, more or less outside’ 
_the scope of the conscious mind (p. 138). Theoretically, the 
weaker the stimlus, t.e., the further it: ta from the thireshold, 


‘ oe 
the: weaker its effect on the personality. levertheless, At 


- 


some cases of, very concentrated nental work, wary strong sounds 


aan 


may remain unnoticed, while some weak sound may attract attention ; 


and disrupt one® s work. It has been found that, in a SREOAE AE: 
sound context, subliminal words are more easily noticed and 
_remembered when they are a or of more frequent usage.:' 
Emoticnel words used or directed subliminally may cause bio- 

" wleebeteed or chemical reactions (pp. 138-40). _ Since Lozanov 

is principally LEVERS PER in: the links between unconscious méntal - 
“activity and ee and in the development of argesomsey 
in the wake state, his™ investigations into subliminal stimuli 


. 


_were related to the: problem of memor#. 


At the Institute of ‘Suggestology, experiments were ednducted 


with the subliminel presentation: of words in an unknown foretgn 


ae 


ay 
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language (Hindi, for example) to see if words presented sub- 
liminally would be memorized more easily and more aePanti vals. 
.— than words presented without benefit of gablinitiad ee “subsensory" 
ee eienerts While Hindi words in general proved difficult to memo- 
rize, it was found that those words presented first normally, 
then with “subsensory support" (or sublYminal repetitions.) were 
: memorized more easily and effectively. than words presented 


de 
"Words oredenved subliminally were better memorized than words: 


4 


heard and/or ° seen with normal “perception. - As a result of his 


solely , in a “normal” manner or merely ‘with subliminal repetitions. 


experiments, Lozanov concludes that subsensony support can become 
-an efficient: means for increasing the volume of words memorized 
“(ps 144). In the suggebstopedie language class, the "subliminal 
4 . method" evolved into (or rather, was combined with) the "whi spéring 
an method" used ao Boi wto liepireds pee chothensny in. which thera- - 
peutical ‘sugzestions are présented in a whisper, under’ the thres- 
hold of the denneleus hearing of the patient, in order to over-= 
a ' come anti-suggestive barriers (or mental blocks to suzgestian) , 
oe to affect the unconscious mentaY) activity (pe 345). 
: Unconscious mental activity in a normal state of wakeful- 
ness does not only refer to subsensory and extra-sensory stimlt. 


It is the basis for a large number of our activities or reactions. 


Unconscious mental activity is not only related to perception, 


but also to emotions, impulses, aspirations and motivations 


which continue to have their own existence even after they 


‘cease to be conscious. ‘Of particular interest. to Dr. Lozanov 


ce 
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and his staff at the Institute of Sugkestology is the relation 


which unconscious mental activity has to suggestion in the class- 


room. Inversely, Suggestopedia offers an opportunity fo: an: 
experimental study of unconscious mental activity. 

The principal theoretical elements of Suggestopedia are 
derived from the ee of unconscious mental activity, in Me: 
sense of stimuli directed toward and absorbed by the neonscious. 
Aooording to the Lozanov thesis, che students must be ina 
suggestible state (one of relaxation and concentration) while 
the appropriate suggestions should come from the teachers. The 
principle suggestive techniques used in the Lozanov classroom 
are: authority, infantilization, ‘ide ieketewe intonation, 
rhythm, conser’ pseudo-passivenéss (or pseudo-passivity). These 
six elements constitute the main stimuli of unconscious mental 
reactions in the studerite. 

The concept of authority is one which bends to have nega- 


tive overtones fn Western democratic societies but the word 


(and the concept) quite obviously have a positive connotation 


,within the context of the Lozanov Method. As Lozanov points 


out in Sugestologiia, the idea of authority in Suggestopedia 
comes from the pedagogical philosophy of A. S. Makarenko (as 
expressed, for example, in his work, The Road to Life) and from 
Lozanov's own training in psychotherapy. Both Makarenko and, 

hie Soyisteinenyred medical tradition emphasize genuine authority 
(as opposed to artificial, oppressive authority) which is based, 


in the-case of a given individual, on the knowledge of one's 
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subject, a sense of responsibility, a feeling of patriotism and 


- 


a devotion to society, a sympathetic understanding of one's 
fellow man. According to Makarenko, the authority of the group 
or collective is very important and the individual is expected 
to subordinate his desires to the will of the group. The Lozanov 
thesis also speaks of the authority of’ the institution where | 
the individual works, the authority of the methods practised 
by the teacher or doctor, the authority of the works studied . 
and so on. Like Makarenko, Lozanov is opposed to pseudo-authority 
based on repression, artificial distancing between instructor 
and student (or doctor and patient), haughtiness, pedantry and 
‘bribery, among other things (p. 302). 

It is evident that the principles of Suggestopedia derive, 
in large measure, from Dr. Lozanov's work as a psychotherapist 
and from his training as a medical doctor within the Soviet 
tradition. Although details of this training and specifics .- 
regarding his medical practices are rather sparse (as they are, 
for example, in the written works of Soviet therapists in 
general), the use of authoritative suggestion in psychotherapy 
is outlined in Sugestologiia (pp. 66 ff). 

According to K. I. Platonov, "direct verbal suzgestion 
on the conscious level can be successful only if it is made 
by a physician who enjoys authority with the patient! 

Lozanov .echoes this Soviet view by sayirg that the psychothera- 


pist must, enjoy great authority in the society to which he be- 


longs es to promote this authority, preliminary 
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meetings should be arranged between the new patient and patients 


who have already been cured by the physician. During treatment, 
a calm, tranquil’ atmosphere should be established and the doctor 
should create an impression of confidence through his voice and 
gestures as well as by what he actually says in words. The 
physician must do everything possible to assure the patient’ that 
he will be cured. Lozanov says that the “psychotherapist with 
authority is a comforter for his patients, a convincing visual 
example of the correct philosophical attitude towards life, a 
consoling’confessor" (p. 68). 

In Soviet-inspired psychotherapy and pedagogy, great im- 
portance is attached to the role of the group or collective, 
According to Makarenko, the group is the starting point of social 
dvvanieatton: The great Soviet linguist, L. S. Vygotsky, wrote 
about the social origin of speech in Thought and, Language. 
Patients are taken in groups for medical treatment and signifi- 
cance is attached to the suneedtive arredt that the collective 
has on the individual. "In psychotherapy, each patient takes 
from the tproup effect! those elements which he needs in order 
to emerge from his ‘morbid shetet*: <p, 67). Following the pre- 
cepts of Marxist philosophy, the ae of the environment--both 
sooidl and physical--1is gies taken into account. ; | 


In the method of integral psychotherapy outlined by Dr. 


Lozanov in Sugestologiia, there 1s a preliminary "suggestive" 


preparation of patients while they are, waiting to enter the 


consultation room; the new patients meet persons who have already 


iy 
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been cured of ailments similar to the ones from which they, are 
suffering. Following the éxample of Platonov, there is a brief 
conversation with each patient before he or she joins the group 
so that the inavidiad can be analyzed and his (or her) diffi- 
culties, problems and maladies diagnosed. The fact that the 
patients are cussed in groups in no way eliminates intensive 
sire for each individual patient or member of the Group. During 
the actual group sessions, suggestions to a given patient may be 
made, in a whisper, in the patient's ear. There is free abreaction 
at the time of the group session for individual patients if need 
hee. However, the process of abreaction is controlled by the 
physician so as to avoid its taking on dramatic proportions 
which would negatively affect. others in the group. During the 
group session, there is a combination of positive suggestions 
and retraining in attitudes in order to bring about a change in 
the patients' outlook on life; the patients are helped in. over-= 
coming their involvement in petty, trivial concerns and there 
is a process of “psychoprophylactic¢, training" for sueler coping 
. . with traumatic situations in the future (pp. 68-69). 

During the first meeting with the entire group, the physician 
gives a lecture which is of a re-educational and "suggestive" 
nature. Individual patients who -have* been cured recount in 
front of the entire group how and why their physical. and mental 
health has undergone. such a great improvement. A demonstration 

\ may be made before the group of ‘the power of suggestion and 


of the capacities of the human mind. These "demonstrations" 
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Poa ~ (no details of which are given in the Lozanov thesis) give visual, 
. support to the physician's lecture and strengthen his arguments. 
Following the lecture and the demonstration(s), the patients 
are asked to relax in their chairs and listen to the voice of: 
the physician. ~ "A brief aupesebive session takes place." In- 
dividual patients may be Hapnoelved and, with their consent, 
their hypnotized state may also be demonstrated to the group. 
During the "suggestive session," most of the patients are fully 
awake but calm (in an altered state of consciousness), a small 
number may be in a state of hypnosis and individual patients 
may abreact psychotraumatic experiences. Finally, efter a pre- 
sentation by the physician of a certain number of positive 


j . "suggestive formulae," the patients rise to their feet “in good 


Pe i 


spirits." The therapeutical session lasts from thirty to fifty 
minutes (p. 69). 

As a part of the psychotherapeutical treatment process, 
Lozanov (following the example of Platonov) emphasizes the im- 
portance of the behavior of the entire medical staff, the re- 
lations between the individual patients, the role of the physical 


environment (arrangement and decoration of rooms, for example) 


and the significance of the social environment. "If the natural 
end social environment are able to cause an illness, they should 
alse be able to cure and re-educate the patient" (pp. 71-72). 
All negative factors in the milieu must be eliminated and a 
positive, health-restoring atmosphere created. 


According to the Lozanov thesis (p. 202), almost wery 


\ 
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"suggestive method" relies on authority--whether this be the 


authority of the leader's personality, aythority oe aoe or 
belief, the authority of logic and experience. Insofar as 
education (or pedagogy) is concerned, the sutnentty of the 
teacher and the prestige of the educational establishment are 
all-important as they lead to greater expectancy and higher 
okivation on the park of the students. “Authority is one of 
the factors in nonspecific. mental (or psychic) reactivity" (pe 202). 
That is to say, the suggestive stimuli emanating from an authori- 
tative person or source affect (or cause a reaction in) the — 
unconscious, “if not necessarily the conscious mind. Even though 
the individual may be unaware of the stimuli ineivenctns him, he 
reacts, nonetheless. : ‘ a | 
In the auseewbonaiic experiments conducted by Dr. Lozanov 
and his staff at the Institute of Suggestology, the suggestive 


power of authority was such that memorization of basic materials 


(foreign languege words and phrases) increased considerably. . 


According to Lozanov, pupils remember best what comes from an 
authoritative source--a great writer, a great artist, a great 
teacher. In the experiments with the memorization of phrases 
from the poetry of a great Bulgarian writer as opposed to frag- 
eit from the work of a writer of no special importance, the 
students achieved much better results in the memorization of 
material from the great poet. The same thought expressed by 

‘a person érijoying less prestige or -authority-—vis=a=vis-the ———--—— 


students is not retained as well. 
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Students are more "suggestible”™ regarding the information 


coming from an authoritative source but this increased receptivity 


4s usually unconscious. There is very often an emotional (as 


opposed to a logical or rational) reaction to authority, as in, 
the world of great art where the essential ideas may be ne 
ceived unconsciously during the “period of the aesthetic aepertandes 
The role of authority in the communication process must not be 
too obvious for the more subtle and understated the techniques 
used by the one in authority, the greater the suggestibility 
of the recipient. Anti-suggestive barriers are more easily. 
overcome if the student (or patient) is unaware, at the conscious 
level, of the’actual techniques being used. | 

Since authority iereseee She motivation of the students, 


the teacher must play an authoritative role in the classroom. 


‘In order to command or suggest the memorization of material, 


the teacher must show the self-confidence of the trained actor. 

A positive, enthusiastic attitude is a part of authority and 
while the teacher must maintain a certain distance between him- 
self (or herself) and the students, he (or she}. must also radiate 
sympathy and indervetaniings No negative words. or gestures are 

to be used while discipline is being upheld and the students 

are being taught. Mistakes are to be asbvecked in such a way 7 


e . : 
that the student is inspired to improve his ability. 


According, to the Lozanov theory, the greater the authority 


—or the teacher tor -phystctan);—the-greater the process—of in-——___—_- 


fantilization" in the students (or patients). Infantilization, 
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needless to say, has very Little, if anything, to do with the 


" 


peeddian concept of the iia heehee or the Freudiarr idea of 


bringing out the patient's childhood experiences. Like the 


e : psychotherapist, the” suggéstopedic teacher must suggest to the 

. students, through the role he, plays, that they should have 
confidence in his ability, that they will memorize the appropriate : 
materials easily and that they have the child's curiosity for 


new information. Infantilization is more: easily achieved in 
a group because a group provides for an atmosphere of greater 
spontaneity--like the pleasant atmosphere of a well-organized 
children's team (pp. 224 ff). 

————-bike certain forms of des regression achieved under hypnosis, 
infantilization aoes not mean a complete return to an earlier age 
‘(that of a child) but rather a “pelective mental set-up." The 
experience of life and the intellectual aniiities of the adult. 
are not eliminated or decreased with infantilization but ‘cer- 

i tain, characteristics of the child (spontaneity, confidence, 
ability to memorize) are brought to the fore. In,;the perception 
of works of art, for example, the “process of ifenedaeatied 
Hieaiiacs emaiod in which critical logic or a fixed mental 
attitude is overcome; aes consequence, the aesthetic experience 
is more: direct, spontaneous and lasting (p. 228). 

According to Kewavae,, tatanctiiention is especially im- 
portant for increased memorization. it is well known that the 


child cen memorize more easily than the adult and that, with 


age, the function of memory begins to lose its ability, in con- 


trast to the growth of the powers of reason. Inversely, the 
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constant functioning of reason often results in decreased memori- 


zation. Apart from the barrier of logic (or reasoning), there 
are social ideas regarding the limitations of human memory which 
must be overcome. ‘(According to the Lozanov, thesis, there are 


three principal barriers to the reception of suggestions: emo- 


tional, logical and ethical). 

. ‘the process of "de-suggestion™ in Suggestopédia is largely 
one of overcoming the mental blocks to greater memorization. 
In childhood, new words are memorized much more easily than in 
adulthood and without strain or conscious effort. (The memoriza~ 
tion process in childhood itsei¢ is largely an uncorfscious one). 
According to Lozanov, it is only incorrect eanhinn methods that 
link’ memorization to great stress and strain. The maxim=--every= 
thing can be acquired through hard work--is correct in theory 
but this maxim is wrongly interpreted if it means that the — 
students should make extreme efforts to memorize (pp. 228-29). 
Rapid ftiatigue and reduction of the memory capacities result. 
Mental and physical strain follow. Muscular tension and mental 
stress inhibit the process of memorization and have a negative 
influence on the attitude or motivation of the student. Contrary 
to what one might expect, concentration need -not be accompanied 
by muscle contraction an¥ can go together with an externally 
passive appearance. sa ee eNO that accompanies 
increased memorization in the Lozanov classroom resembles the 
child's passiveness when he perceives and memorizes. Like the 


properly trained adult in a suggestopedic class, the child has 
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a calm, normal appearance but his mental processes are fully 
active. The passivity of the conscious mind and the relaxed 
state.of the body are essential to infantilization and increased : 
memorization. The mee is liberated (1.e., the reserves of the 
mind are activated) and fatigue 1s alleviated. 

In the achievement of ‘infantilization, certain elements 
are essential. Apart from the authority of the teacher (dis- 
cussed above) and the “concert™ state (which will be discussed 
further on). the creation of a positive classroom atmosphere~te- 
very important, as is the playing of roles and games and the 
singing of songs.'. From the very beginning of a suggestopedic 
language course, for example, each member of the class is given 
a new name (from the:language he will be learning) and a new 
life story. This approach, derived from group psychotherapy, 
creates a "play: situation" which liberates the students from their 
normal, real-life social roles and permits a more spontaneous 
and immediate expression of individual abi iibieas (In addition, 
mistakes, if any, are made in someone else's name and have a 
less inhibiting effect on performance). Such factors as the i 
singing of songs remove the logical barriers to memorization 
and create a situation closer to that of the child's world in 
which everything is learned through play. Although the aims and 
goals of the course are adult anes, infantilization brings about 
an atmosphere of spontaneity, ease of learning and an absence 
of a feeling of pressure (pp. 229 ff). Infantilization aids " 
adults to learniin a child-like (but not childish) way, under 


natural conditions, using unconscious factors. 
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The role ot the environment, both physical and social, 1s 
‘ 


en extremely important one in Soviet psychology deriving, as it 
does, from Marxism-Leninism and ‘the physiological tradition of 
Sechenov, SBekhterey and Pavlov. According to the Soviet psychology 
of the 1960's, the physical~ and social environment affects one 
unconscious, as well as the conscious mind and, in line with 
Soviet theory, Suggestology does not consider the individual past 
from the environment to which he belongs. "Double-planeness" re=- 
fers to the unnoticed stimuli (or weak Pavlovian signals) which ‘ 
come from the milieu (the décor of the room, for example) and from . 
the teacitfer's (or physician's) personality (tone of votce, gestures) 
and which affect the unconscious mind of the student (or patient). 
‘These subliminal stimuli have a great influence on the student's 
ability to learn (or the patient's nee for recovery) (pp. 231-32). 
Tr The Word aa a Physiological and Therapeutic Factor, ’ 

Platonov says that, in psychotherapy, the facial expression, gese- . 
tures, attitude and approach are factors in the total situation 

and that the "word" 4s a physiological agent. According to the 
Spavees concept of double-planeness, there is an enormous stream 

of diverse stimuli which emanate from the personality unconsciously 

or semi-consciously. Quite often these unconscious signals 

(whether verbal or rion-verbal) possess great information for the 
-recipient. Imperceptible: changes in tone of voice, gait, speech 

(as well as in the physical environment ) can play a decisive role 
in suggesting -the desired result. Usually this second plane 


4n cehavior is a source of our intuitive impressions which influence — 
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our relations to persons and situations but ina way that is 
initially incomprehensible to the conscious mind. 
Lozanov says that great actors master the art of the 
“double plane" intuitively and, that nonspecific mental (or psychic) , 
reactivity is a major part of the arts. In acting, for example, 


there are unnoticed signals (or stimuli) which affect the un- 


ms 


‘conscious mind and which determine the nature of the aesthetic 
experience. Such elements as harmony, color, form, music, rhythm 
influence the emotions, as well as the logical mind. The way 
in which a role is played by a great actor affects the uncoriscious 
mind of the spectator. The actor's tone BP wolowy gestures, . 


facial expressions may give’ forth more "suggestions" than what. 


he actually says. In like manner, the décor has a “suggestive 
effect" on the spectator (or observer). 

In the area of human relationships, falseness and deceit 
may lie behind a warm smile while we may be able to find warmth ~ ‘- 
and loyalty hidden beneath apparent roughness or clumsiness. 
An angry tone may be implied in words expressing anger but also 
in words whose literal meaning is that of love. Warmth may be 
given to words expressing cordial feelings -but also to words 
Mie Kacordane to their logical meaning, manifest hostility. 
oon by extension, the same analysis may apply to gestures, a 
facial expressions and the like. The nonspecific (or unconscious) 
ee accompanying speech or human relationships most often 


remain unnoticed by consciousness. | But they nonetheless enter 


the mind, at the unconscious level, and play a significant role 
6 6 Py 
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“in shaping our impressions, Se eUS Lens and moods. Nonspecific . 


mental reactivity. perceives the hidden | meaning--initially through 
the unconscious (pe 187) 


According to Lozanov, good sects date and good 


»¢ 


tedcliers master the art of the "double Plane” in the same way | 

as good actors. It is through techniques which! are unnoticed . wit 

by the cbnsctous, critical mind that the physician, ‘like’ tie 

teacher, inspires confidence, whether in a speedy recovery or a 

tn rapid learning. The “double plane" is used to promote autho- 

rity, to create an Kinoaphere.ce infantilization (or ‘relaxation). 

The teacher oer the physician must peaain saktbabe in their chosen 

professions. Like the physician, the teacher must pay attention ‘ 

to what he says and to the manner in which he says it. A change 

in tone of voice can change the meaning of,.a given phrase or 

text. se 7 | a 
Suggestions can be communicated in a. non-spoken way through 

facial expressions and ideomotory movements or “body language" 

but one of the important pane of the, Lozanov theory comprises ”® 

suggestions communicated ‘through speech--especially through the - 

tone of voice or “intonation.” It is intonation which, according 

to Lozanov, conveys the real,or underlying message and/or which 


$ 


" reinforces the content of speech. Spoken instruction, which has 

s a suggestive nature, engages the unconscious mental activity. | es 
Much ‘of the Lozanov theory on the ‘suggestive power of intona- 
tion is based on Soviet psychology and pepohechersnyerin particular 


on the work of K. I. Platonov. According to Platonov, the "word" 
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becomes a real and significant stimulus, in the Pavlovian sense 
of a conditioned reflex. To consolidate the conditioned atlan, 
"the physician cant pronounce the words authoritatively and 
firmly, confidently and calmly, repeating the forma of sugges- 
tion several times (at certain levels) C... )" The success 
of a verbal suggestion is determined "not only by the content 
of the formula of suggestion itself but also by tits expressive=- 
ness of speech, 1i.e., the sound intensity, the intonation of, 
the Foxes: particular accents corresponding to the meaning of- 
the uttered words, er The tone of voice in which the “word 
4s pronounced can provoke physiological and/or emotional ‘ene 
tions. "The personality of the physician (...], the tone of 
his voice and his emotional state, which determin s his behavior 
towards the patients, are all complexes of i seals a strong and 
significant stimuli capable of provokbng very powerful, parti- 
cularly emotional, reactions in the patient !s nervous syerens” 

According. to the Lozanov thesis, speech atfects: the re- 
cipient er sense content, 1.e., in a, ‘logical manner and 
also through rhythm, timbre and nuance, A.e., at the emotional 
Beis unconscious level. Words exercise ‘a’ suggestive effect es- 
pecially when they are’ pronounced with a soft and solemn ora 
commanding tone. A self-confident tone tolerates no objections: 
a low-voiced, rhythiies?, subtle suggestion exerts an influence 
which may, be greater than that of a direct command. 


Lozanov says that intonation is one of the elements of 


"double plane behavior" (p. 233).: The proper ‘tone of voice 


| 
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creates an atmosphere of authority and contributes to the 
suggestive effect-of speech. In the pedagogical process, for 
example, the uffohation of the. teacher may attribute a diversity 


of meanings to the program presented for memorization. Insofar 


as authority is concerned, the tone of voice used by the teacher 


¢ 


should inspire greater motivation on the part of the students. 
Within the context of Suggestopedia, intonation is of 

particular importance, because of its effect on memorization. 

In a typical experiment ‘(p. 234), sixteen words from the poetry 


of P. Ke Yavorov were recorded on tape at the rate of presen- 


tation of one word every five seconds. Two -recordings were made 
by the same speaker. In t'.c first recording, the words were 
pronounced (or read) in a flat, neutral tone of voice; in the 
second, a suggestopedic intonation of the type called “vertical 
intonational swing" was used. (Vertical intonational swing 
serens do-anhee different voice levels or tones of, voice; three 
Phrases or words may be read together, each with a different 
voice level). Those who participated in the experiment were 
secondary school children; they heard the playback of one of 
the two recordings only once. A check for the ienorieabior 
‘of the material was made immediately following the playback and, 
a second, delayed check was made after four to five days. It 
was found that itanatien improved memorization, especially 
when the check was delayed (pp. 234-37). 

the Same experiment was conducted with three variations: 


(1) with no authority and no mnemonic direction (the persons 
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under investigation were not told who was conducting the ex- 
periment and were not informed beforehand that a check would 
be made on the memorization of the material; (2) with no autho- 
rity, but with mnemonic direétion (the.students were not told . { 
which Institute was conducting the experiment but were informed 
before hearing the program that a check would be made of the. 
material to’ be memorized) (3) with authority and with mnemonic 
direction (the students were told which Institute organized the 
experiment and that a check would be made of the material to be 
memorized once the program had been played). The evidence from 
the appropriate experiments’ led to the following conclusions: 
(1) an increase in immediate memorization can be achieved by 
mnemonic direction, whether backed up by authority or not; 

(2) mnemonic direction alone is not enough to ensure lasting 
memorization even in’ cases where the program to be memorized 1s 
presented with "intonation"; the intonational presentation of 
the program to be memorized does not by itself guarantee better 
(or more lasting) memorization even in cases where there is | 
mnemonic direction; (3) better and more lasting memorization 

in the experiments conducted was achieved solely when varying 
intonations.were combined with an authoritative presentation | 
of the program. Intonationsal presentation thus plays a positive 
role when it appears as a part of (or together with) authority; 
authority has a positive influence on memorization when it 

finds an: acceptable external form (i.e., intonation) satisfying 7 


the expectations of the persons under investigation (oe 238A . ; 
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Apart from the positive contribution of intonation to memori- 


zation, Lozanov and his colleagues, found that the experience of 
memorization is more pleasant when there’ are varying- intonations. 
Repetition facilitates memorization but it also leads: to bore- 
dom; boredom is lessened or eliminated, however, by intonation. - 
Quite apart from other factors (such as a correspondence to the 4 


‘three forms of yoga suggestion), the suggestopedic courses at 
the Institute of SiGemaldlons sae MWsee different intonations 

(or voice levels) in order to vary the SEREeLALIDN. at new items 
to be memorized. (The three different intonaticns were used, 
firstly, in whee Lozanov calls “horizontal intonational swing," 
i4.e., each word or phrase was repeated three times, each time 
with a different intonation; secondly, in what is labelled 


"vertical intonational swing," 1.e., as mentioned above, three 


phrases were read together, each with a different voice level. ~*~ 
The memorization results were apparently very similar for both 
"horizontal" and “vertical" intonational presentation). The 
three types of intonation used were: (1) normal, declarative, 

' pacer elwes (2) quist, soft, ambiguous (this intonation corres- 
ponds to the "whispering methoa" in therapeutical practice where 
therapeutical suggestions are presented under the threshold of 
conscious identification); G) domineering, sure, finalizing 

(a loud command). The emotional overtones are accompanied by 
physical changes in sound production. In the third type of 
intonation, for example, more strongly expressed amplitude changes 
are in evidence between the sepdrate words in a given phrase 


and between the sounds in the words (pp. 241-42). 
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According to Lozanov, intonation (or tone of voice) cannot 


be separated from rhythm or rather, intonation achieves its 
maximum effect when the program to be memorized is presented 

in a rhythmical manner, with appropriate pauses between the words 
or phrases. In the suggestopedic courses at the Institute of 
Suggestology, rhythm is therefore éombined with intonation in 
the. presentation of the program to be mendnized. . 

The Lozanov. thesis does not contain much information on 
rhythm and furnishes no details ori the "correct" rhvbhiieat pre- 
sentation of materials during the suggestopedic Class; Rhythn, 
however, is considered to be important as a basic: biological 
principle and as a reflection of rhythms in nature. Rhythm 
affects physiological processes, on the one hend, und mental life, 
ms the other. A continuous, monotonous, shethinte presentation Big 
can engage the nonspecific, (or unconscious) mental activity and 
result in an easy overcoming of anti-suggestive barriers (pp. 262-63). 

Lozanov says that the "suggestive effects" in medicine, ad- 
vertising, teaching and so on are often presented pennies. 
By intuition and experience, psychotherapists know, for example, 
that the rhythmical repetition of therapeutical suggestions may 
bring about the hoped-for results more guverly than a single 
oer gate solitary whispered suggestion. (Platonov found, 
for example, that verbal suggestions for inducing sleep were most 
effective when accompanied by rhythmic metronome beats--one beat 
every. one or two seconds. The first signalling stimulus is’ the 


metronome beat, the second is the word"). The various’ forms 
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of poison in art (especially music and dance) have a deeply 
penetrating suggestive effect. Rhythm, in Lozanov's view, has 
a positive influence on memorization. "The correct rhythmically 
{ntonational presentation of the program for memorization en- | 
sures the large size and duration of memorization" (pp. 242-43), 
Aithowah Lozanov does not say so directly in his thesis, one has, 
the impression that’ he would agree with the experimental results 
of L. L. Vasiliev as reported in Mental Suggestion: "the success 
of experiments in rhythmic perception of :mental suggestion sent 
rhythmically depends on the interrelation of two rhythms: ‘the 
rhythm of the sender in sending siemesbicner, and the rhythms 
of.suitable moments of perception in the percipient." The syn- 
chronization of the two rhythmic patterns can be determined by 
electroencephalographic recordings of sender and percipient during 
the process of mental Segue | 

While a monotonous rhythmic presentation of new material : 
may impede memorization (for repetition induces boredom), the 
use of: varying intonations together with rhythm gives the pre- 
sentation a greater variety and hence maintains memorization, 
at an optimal level (p. 243). thie 1ike of "vertical intonational 
‘swing" (1.e., three phrases read theeeher: each with a different 
tone of voice) does not involve a repetition of. the same stimulus 
(as is the case in "horizontal intonational swing" where each 
phrase is repeated three times) and means that the suggestive 
effect of rhythm is ‘obneenatary pelaved 0 the presentation in- oui 


tervals of the separate fragments for memorization, not to the 
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repetition of these fragments. The importance of the interval 


of presentation was studied, from the béginning, in research 
work conducted at the Institute of Suseestology. Experiments 
were conducted in the memorization of words ae aetaa or pre-. 
sented every second, every five ‘seconds, every ten seconds, 

ana: #6 on. The results obtained showed that the proper timing 

of the presentation of the program to be memorized has a positive 
effect on memorization (p. 244). 

The final principle of Suggestopedia is yet another coined 
term: "concert pseudo-passiveness." This term refers to the 
concept that sieaeatian, whether emanating from the teacher or. 
the psychotherapist, is best realized when the recipient is in 
a deeply relaxed (but not necessarily hypnoti¢é or somnolent ) 
condition (p. 245). The more profoundly relaxed an individual 
is, the more suggestible he becomes or‘the more open he is to 
suggestions of various kinds (especially if the general atmos- 
phere is pleasant): suggestions for elimination of fatigue, 
strain-and stress; suggestions for rest, renewal of energy, 
Srueavetene of motivation and ability to work., In the suggesto- : 
pedic class (as in Dr. Lozanov'’s method of integral psycho- 
therapy), the suggestive atmosphere, combined with a state of 
relaxation in the subjects, restores energy levels and eliminates 
fatigue. (According to Platonov's experiments, the verbal 
sinsec bier: of pleasant expériences act aa daca sleep re- | 
duced artertal se iasdinshes a tieaetne ot Super-memory—is————_---- 


achieved while one is in‘a state of relaxation; at the Institute. 
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of Suggestology, svudents in the state cf "pseudo-passivity" + 


were. able to memorize the appropriate programs to the level of 
hypermnesia. . a 
The state of relaxation is based on, or derived from, 

Savasana yoga. Lozanov aiudiee the effecvs of dinmestion on 
students whencthey were in a state of muscle relaxation (and 
accompanying mental passivity). It.was found that profound 
relaxation, facilitates memorization (p. 246). In psychotherapy, 
Lozanov had alresdy discovered that relaxation based, for example, 
on the autogenic’ training of J. H. Schultz gave good neeulite. 

as did “our psychotherapeutical method of ‘somnolent breathing’ 
in. which subliminal signals enter the general sibewetive back-= | 
ground from the respiratory movements of the treating physician" 
(p. 264). During the Weeinak session," niet hie language | 
material is rhythmically read, or acted out, over a background 

of Gisaetien® music (1.€., slow movements from 18th century 

baroque comcerti grossi), the course members appear relaxed and ~ 
calm as if they are attending a scene iwia do not pay active . 
attention to the program presented for memorization. However,,. 
ithe suggestive set-up of "pseudo-passivity," while characteristic 
of behavioral passiveness of attention, ie eccompanied oy 
_"considerable internal activity" (p. 85). (Deep, rhythmic yoga : 
breathing facilitates student concentration). Although this 
internal activity 1s unconscious,-it, 1s more conducive to 
hypermnesia Evian conscious, voluntary attention, ~~ 


In addition to a comfortable and relaxed posture (1.e., a4 
; » 
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state of muscle relaxation as sealiead by the Savasana exercise), 
a state of mental relaxation fifa pleasant and calm atmosphere 
is ‘extremely important for the @imination of -fatigue, stress and 
s~strain and for the achievement of hypermnesia and speed and . 
accuracy in work. In his thesis, Lozanov claims that mental ' 
relaxation is of greater importance for the successful outcome 
of the process of teaching than muscle relaxation (p. 275). The 
student must not only be BelaredephysLcmlly and fous fron fatigue, 
he must be freed from doubts, | hea leattons regarding his ability, 
daily concerns ant neuroses. Mental (or psychological) relaxa- 
tion, therefore, presupposes liberation from petty worries and 
everyday concerns. a | 

Positive guakioks are a part of "concert pseudo=passivity." 
During the “concert session," the students are behaviorally 
passive and make no conscious, intellectual effort to memorize 
or understand the program that is being presented to them. How- 
ever, at the unconscious level, their emotions are involved in 
-the program which must, of course, be a positive and stimulating 
. one, containing ‘no negative suggestions. As in psychotherapy, 
the success of the pedagogical process directly aepende on the 
subject's emotional re Classical music also aids the cre- 
ation of a positive emotional response to the program for memori- 
zation. (Im particular, 18th century music appeals to the “affec- 


tions” or "passions" in the sense of the seed alae movement of 


the mind). Simultaneously with the-program and oe oawaniels 
there occur, in the students, complicated ‘iriternal processes re= 


, garding emotions, tioods and associations. 
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Although the sctentific data presented are not. entirely _ 
complete, 1t is clear, from Sugestologiia, that experiments were ; 
conducted at the Institute of Suggestology to test the students’ 
physical and emotional reactions to the courses offered. It is 
evident, also, that much of the research centered on the “concert 


session" and on the Sorneenone sug state of “pseudo-passivity" in 


the students. Brain waves were tested; electroencephalographtc 
recordings showed, for example, that alpha waves increased dupane 
the "concert session” while beta waves decreased. Pulse changes 
were observed;.the alias rate slowed down during the "concert® 
and there was a ‘corresponding decrease in blood pressure. (Short 
periods of strenuous mental work are usually characterized by 

an increase in beta waves and an increase in pulse rate and blood 
pressure). More generally, the students Showed no visible signs 


of fatigue, stress and strain--even after four hours of an in- 


ensive class (4ncluding one “concert™ hour). Paradoxically, 


hypermnesia led to, or was accompanied by a state of rest. As 
result of the suggestopedic classes in generat and of the 
sessions in particular, the night sleep of students im- 

' proved nd neuroses tended to disappear. Questionnaires diss 

: to the students nayeaded great yersonal: satisfaction 
.wifh the suggestopedic course(s),, in addition to improvement in) 
ental and physical health. | 

The Lozanov thesis reuse the results obtained in suggesto- 


pedic courses; very often the exact means by which these results 


were obtained remains obscure. Statistics in Sugestologita 


are often faulty or incomplete; the evidence from several ex- 


periments tends to be fused (or even confused). Peripheral | 

data (student questionnaires, letters to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, numbers of students taking a eiven course, and so ait tend 
to be elaborated upon; essential information (the vnythel 6? pees 


sentation of new material, yoga exercises, for examplé) is often 


lacking. Extravagant claims are made regarding the acceleration 
“and duration of the process of memorization, with few properly 
presented proofs. Most of the initial experiments atsthe In- 

_ stitute of -Suggestology (and those conducted before the Institute 
‘\. was founded in 1965): centered on the memorization of.words and, 
while words can be measured statistically, there is considerably 
. more to learning a foreign language than memorizing vocabulary 
_ items. | 

‘Faced with a lack of scientific data, on the one hand, and 
peculiar. (1.e., non-Western) terminology, on the other, the 
‘ West-European or North American researcher~ts likely to have a 
negative reaction to the Lozanov thesis and, by extension, to. 
Suggestology and Suggestopedia. | Yet the reaction in Eastern 
Europe, especially in such prestigious institutions as the Moscow 
Foreign Languages Pedagogical Institute, nee been very positive 
and ieaternere who have visited the Institute of Suggestology in 
Sofia have been very impressed with the classes they saw and the 
performance of the students. It would appear that the "correct" 
approach to Sugestologiia is to find the underlying jdeas (many 


‘of which constitute a most original contribution to education), 
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translate these into Western terms and reconstruct the statis- 


tical evidence in accordance with the more rigorous and less 
4 . 
ideologically oriented methods used in Western science. 


Scarborough College, University of. Toronto 
( : . 
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Notes . ms 


1 4 ; - = 
In Soviet-inspired Bete Nee eran: the actual techniques 


used are very rarely» spelled out in written form. and aporentive 
ship 1s‘ considered essential tb learning them. Quite apart from 

’ this tradition of vagueness of presentation, many of the i oc > 
elements of "The: Lozanov Langusge Class" have been changed or 
mocified over ae alana often Por political reasons. Westerners 
who attended the 1971 International Symposium on the Problems 

of Suggestology held in Sofia and in Varna were able to view 


the Lozanov Method in its original form. 


2 
Sugestologiia (Sofia, 1971), p. 13. All page references 
to this edition will henceforth be indicated in brackets at 


the end of.a given quotation within the text. Copies of an 


unofficial English translation of the Lozanov thesis have been: 
circulating in North American academic circles since Lozanov's 
1971 visit to the United States and Canada. The thesis has 


+ si 4 
“still not been published ‘in an official English translation. 


~ 
e 


"There are many indications to suggest that a light . 
dypnebin sleep makes it easier for.a percipient to.receive tele- 
pathic impressions" (L. L, Vasiliev, ‘Experiments in Mental 

Suggestion (Hampshire, England, 1963), p.» 127). Tegts to de- 
termine student suggestibility--raising the arm, inclining the ._ 
body, clenching the hands, ‘closing the eyes, etc.--are outlined 


a in Sugestologiia, pp. 86-87. 
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: snes ae that V.'M. -Bekhterev, the Soviet founder of 
Objective Psychology vor Reflexology, dwells on the so-called ' 
passive perceptions which entersthe general mental sphere when 
the active attention is absorbed by another activity or when 

the person 1s in a state of absent-mindedness.: In many cases, 
a given stitial initially unnoticed by consciousness, or:, 


occurring during a dream at night, is remembered and/or acquires 


g@sense only after a given period of time (Sugestologiia, Ps L7G) 


This outline of Soviet psychology is, taken from. Brian 


Simon, ed., Psychology in the Soviet Union (stanford, 1957), pe 8. 
6 is a 
See the article by F. V. Bassin, “Consciousness and the 
Uficonscious, * in.A Handbook of Contemporary Soviet Psychology, 
ed., Michael Cole and Irving Maltzman (New York, (1969), pp. 400+20. 


"Consciousness and the Unconscious," A Hendbook of 


s 


Jf 
Sonbenporany Soviet Psychology, pp. 403-04. 


8 i . 
See D. N. Uznadze, The Psychology of Set (New York, 1966). 


For a dig¥cussion of "set" in visual perceptions and auditory 
intensities, see Re G. Natadze, dexparinankal Roundabloné of 
Uznadze's Theory of Set," A Handbook of Contemporary Soviet 
Psychology, pp. 604-24, 'Natadze discusses "Linguistic set" 


in his article, "Fifty Years ‘of Psychology in Georgia,” in 

“Psychology in the U.S.S.Rs An Historical Perspective,’ ed., ° 
Josef Bro%ek and Dan I. Slobin (White Plains, N. Ys, 1972), 
“PP oe! 279-93. 
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F. V. Bassin, "Consciousness and the Unconscious," A Hand- 


i 


book of Contemporary Soviet Psychology, pp. 414-15. 
10 


For information on Soviet research in hypnopedia, see two 
cj. 


books by F. Rubin: Current Research in Hypnopedia (New York, 
1968); Learning and Sleep (Bristol, 1971). Much of the informa- 
tion of this section is taken from Learning and Sleep. 


p le 
The osciltation frequencies of brain waves are measured 


in cycles per second (Hz.) while the amplitudes are expressed 
yi micro-volts (¥V.). In this context we can speak about fast 
activity and slow activity rhythms with low, medium and high 
voltage (alpha rhythn, 8-13 Hz.; beta rhythm, above 13 Hz.; 
delta rhythm, 0.5-3 Hz.; theta vaythm, 4.7 Hes: low Wwitsie! 
10-30 yV.; medium voltage, 30-95 BV.; high voltage, 75-200 pV. 


12 aa 
Platonov, The Word _as_a Physiological and Therapeutic 


Factor: The Theory and Practice of Psychotherapy (Moscow, 1959), 
Pa. 208. 


13 x j 
See J. H. Schultz and Wolfgang Luthe, Autogenic Methods 


(New York, 1969). “There are obvious parallels between the 
session in psychotherapy and the séance (or session) in the 
Lozanov language class. . 


14 , 
“ Platonov, The Word as a Physiological and Therapeutic 


Factor, p. 242. 
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15 
Platonov, p. 261. 


16 


Platonov, pp. 47, 252, 254. (For a combination of the two 
Pavlovian signalling systems, see the “concert" session in the 
Lozanov language class in which the stimulus of the music beat 
4s combined with that of the "word"). 


7 
Vasiliev, pp. 128-30. 


18 ; 
Platonov, De 210. 4 
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"The success of psychotherapy directly depends on the 


Patient's emotional state and C. . « the physician's behavior 
and-(. o- « } the surroundings must evoke in the patient a 


corresponding positive reaction" (Platonov, p. 258). 
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